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TIMES WHEN LINCOLN REMEMBERED ALBION. 
An Early-Day Joint Discussion. 

[By Walter Colyer.] 
One day in autumn of the year 1840, the village of Albion 
bedecked itself with flags and banners and all the attendant 
grotesque and extravagant trappings characteristic of the 
famous "log-cabin, hard cider and coonskin" campaign. 
The Whigs and the Democrats vied each to outdo the other 
in readiness for an afternoon joint discussion of the political 
issues involved in the Harrison and Van Buren presidential 
campaign. The disputants were to be two aspiring young 
statesmen who had more or less distinguished themselves as 
members of the Illinois Legislature and were then the nom- 
inees of the Whig and Democratic parties for presidential 
elector. One of them, perhaps the more distinguished of the 
two, the Honorable Isaac T. Walker, was a former resident 
of Albion, and known to all the people of town and county. 
"Ike," as some of his former chums rather irreverently ad- 
dressed him, was accounted a brilliant lawyer; and while his 
ultra partizan Democracy was not altogether pleasing to the 
masses of the populace of the English settlement, it must be 
admitted that they practically all took pardonable pride in the 
very sleek appearance of the polished young orator. On 
this day of his return visitation to Albion, Walker was fault- 
lessly attired in a suit of broadcloth, tipped off with a shiny 
silk hat. Every hair of his head was made to lie just where 
he would have it lie, with mathematical precision ; and when 
the beautiful tile was removed there was left all around a 
shiny crease where it had rested. The young Mr. Walker had 
especial reason to be proud of his wealth of well-kept whis- 
kers which were of unusual length. I might here slightly 
digress to mention that during this same campaign, at a 
neighboring town, the redoubtable General Usher F. Linder, 
a Whig campaigner, gratuitously announced the coming of 
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Isaac T. Walker with these words: "Fellow citizens, a very 
talented young man will be here in a day or two to answer 
the speech I am now making to you. You will be notified of 
his coming by the length of his whiskers, which will arrive 
a day or two in advance of him." 

The other speaker of the afternoon, Abraham Lincoln, 
then in his thirty-second year and only four years prior 
admitted to practice before the Springfield bar, appeared at 
the old Bowman Hotel and on the streets of Albion in his ac- 
customed suit of blue jeans. With his tall, angular and un- 
gainly figure and awkward pose, the first impression on the 
people of the town and country was anything but complimen- 
tary. During the forenoon Abe found time to saunter down 
to the old log schoolhouse of the village where he interviewed 
the teacher and borrowed a copy of Byron's works. It is 
related that upon that occasion he was asked to talk to the 
pupils, and in doing so admonished them to take advantage 
of their opportunity. He even told them, it is said, that anyone 
of them might become President of the United States. Among 
the pupils was a bright boy named Gibson W. Harris. He 
was so impressed by the genial smile of the visitor that he 
asked and obtained from his teacher permission to take a 
half -day off that he might attend the great political debate 
to be held in the old county courthouse in the afternoon. 

At the appointed hour for the beginning of the discus- 
sion the speakers appeared on the platform; and as Lincoln 
sat or lolled in a crouched and tangled pose, ever and anon 
running his fingers through his coarse and shaggy hair, as re- 
lated to me by my father, it was no secret that many of the 
Whigs were greatly chagrined when they pictured to them- 
selves the manner in which Ike Walker, with his oratory and 
fine personal appearance, would "skin" and cast ridicule 
upon the homely man, Lincoln. 

Lincoln had rightly surmised that when Walker ap- 
peared before the crowd he Would make some reference to 
the fact that he had returned home among his friends, and by 
such means hope to gain favor. As had been previously 
agreed, Lincoln spoke first. He arose with his copy of Byron 
in hand, and gradiloquently declaimed these lines: 
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"He, the unhoped but forgotten lord, 

The long self -exiled chieftain is restored; 

There be bright faces in the busy hall, 

Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall. 

He comes at last, in sudden loneliness, 

And whence they know not, why they need not guess; 

They more might marvel when the greetings o'er, 

Not that he came, but came not long before." 

The effect was magical, and from thence on Lincoln, with 
his keen wit and convincing logic, was accorded all the hon- 
ors. 

Isaac T. Walker shortly afterward removed to Milwau- 
kee, became an ardent Abolitionist and was elected to the 
United States Senate. He gained distinction by surrendering 
his place on the floor of the Senate to Daniel Webster that 
the.Massachusetts statesman might deliver his famous speech 
on the great "Compromise" resolution of 1850. 

Lincoln's first private secretary. 
The chance meeting of Abraham Lincoln and the school 
boy Gibson' Harris in the old log schoolhouse at Albion ap- 
pears to have aroused mutual admiration. At any rate, five 
years later, or in the year 1845, young Harris entered the law 
office of Lincoln and Herndon at Springfield as law student 
and private secretary to the firm. When Lincoln became a 
candidate for Congress in the old Springfield district in 1846, 
the task of writing a personal letter to every man of promi- 
nence in the district fell to the lot of the young private sec- 
retary. After spending two years in the Lincoln & Herndon 
office at Springfield, Gibson Harris returned to Albion. Hern- 
don wrote to the elder Harris asking that the young man be 
induced to return to resume his studies and his work in Lin- 
coln's office. Years afterward when the former law student 
had settled for a time with his family and engaged in mer- 
cantile business in Cincinnati, President and Mrs. Lincoln 
happened in that city* and at once sent an invitation to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris to dine with them at the hotel where the 



* President Lincoln with his family and party visited Cincinnati, February 
12, 1861, on his way to Washington to take his seat as President of the United 
States. 
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President and Mrs. Lincoln were stopping. The invitation 
was of course accepted; and. after the repast, Mr. Lincoln 
took occasion to interrogate Mr. Harris as to his business pur- 
suits, and finally asked him if he felt fully satisfied. Mr. 
Harris replied that he did. While this conversation was in 
progress Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Harris were chatting in an- 
other room, and the former told the latter that the President 
was going to tender Mr. Harris the collectorship of the port 
of Cincinnati. Had not Mr. Harris been satisfied with his bus- 
iness no doubt the office would have been tendered to him. 

One of Mr. Harris's most highly prized relics of his asso- 
ciation with the martyred President was a copy of his favor- 
ite poem, "0 Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud,' * 
written down by Mr. Harris as dictated to him by Lincoln. 

Gibson William Harris removed from Cincinnati to Flor- 
ida and spent the declining years of his life in his beautiful 
home at Holly Hill where he died on the 6th of December, 
1911. His son, Mr. John W. Harris, is now a most respected 
citizen of Grayville, Illinois. 

Gibson Harris, Sr., the founder of the Harris family of 
the English settlement, came of a splendid Connecticut fam- 
ily. He was educated and trained in civil engineering, and en 
route to the Illinois country he halted some months in Indi- 
ana while he assisted in laying out the new town of Terre 
Haute. He settled in Albion probably in the year 1819 and 
engaged in a general line of business; and until the date of 
his death, twenty-seven years later, he was widely known as 
a model citizen, an ardent abolitionist and an advocate of 
temperance and sobriety seven days of every week. His wife, 
whom he married in 1826, was Elizabeth Woods, daughter of 
John Woods, author of "Two Years Residence in the Settle- 
ment of the English Prairie, in the Illinois Country.' ' Hence 
it may be surmised that the atmosphere in which young Gib- 
son William Harris was reared was calculated to produce a 
young man after Lincoln's own heart. 

AN BABLY AND LONG TIME FRIEND OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

In Blaine's History and Gazetteer of the County of York, 
England, published in the year 1823, appears a chapter de- 
voted to the town of Pickering and Lordship, Pickering forest 
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and the stupendous old castle of Pickering which, under the 
reign of Henry III, was occupied by his son, Prince Edmond. 
From this authority it would appear that the Pickering fam- 
ily genealogy can be traced back nearly or quite, in the 
County of York, to the time of William the Conqueror. With 
this brief introduction to the Pickering family, one of the 
proudest and bluest blooded of old England, I will quote 
two paragraphs from the original manuscript of George 
Flower's history of the English settlement. A comparison 
will show this to be quite dissimilar to the mention of the 
same matter in the Fergus edition of the Flower work: 

" In 1821 Mr. William Pickering, a young gentleman 
from the parish of Bottom Piercy in Yorkshire, six miles from 
the city of York, accompanied by his friend and cousin, Mr. 
Thomas Swale, made his first settlement in the Village Prai- 
rie. On the 9th day of March, 1824, Mr. Pickering became 
my brother-in-law by marriage with my eldest sister, Miss 
Martha Flower. Mr. Pickering returned to England, and 
coming back to Albion, was accompanied by his venerable 
father, Mr. Matthew Pickering, who died shortly after reach- 
ing Albion. At the time of his return Mr. Pickering brought 
with him from the old country some very valuable stock: 
Durham cattle of the purest blood, a thoroughbred Shetland 
pony, and several Lincolnshire, Leicestershire and Bakewel] 
sheep, all of which he succeeded in bringing safely to the 
English settlement. This importation, in addition to the 
animals brought by myself in 1818, greatly improved the 
stock of cattle, hogs and sheep at an early date in Edwards 
county. 

"Mr. Pickering has always taken a lively interest in 
everything of a public nature. He served in the Legisla- 
ture, was governor of Washington Territory two terms dur- 
ing the administration of Lincoln and Johnson, and is exten- 
sively known in our state; also abroad. Mr. Pickering, like 
myself, has spent some of the best years of his life and no 
small amount of money, together with much labor and travel, 
in order to secure to our town and county the first railroad 
in this part, extending from New Albany, Ind., to Alton, HI., 
and although it is hardly probable that either of us ever will 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing it in full operation, no doubt in 
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the near future it will prove a substantial benefit to the 
younger generation. " 

William Pickering settled on a farm about three miles 
northwest of Albion. In the year 1834 he was the second larg- 
est taxpayer on reality in Edwards County, paying the sum 
of $18.33% tax on 1,283 acres of land. It seems, however, 
that "General" Pickering, by which title he was known, was 
more successful as a politician than as a farmer, his continu- 
ous service in the State Legislature extending from 1842 
until 1852 as a member of the Lower House of the General As- 
sembly. His sojourns in Springfield brought hka into close 
touch with Abraham Lincoln, and despite the fact that the 
two men in their dress and personal characteristics were as 
unlike as can well be imagined, both were Whigs, and anti- 
slavery in their views; and they became inseparable friends. 
I quote the following note from E. B. Washburne in Flower's 
History of the English Settlement: 

"Gen. William Pickering was a well-known man among 
the old Whig politicians of Illinois of his day. He was a rep- 
resentative man in the Whig party in the eastern and south- 
eastern part of the State. I often met him in conventions, and 
knew him well when in the Legislature. * * # He was a 
man of great intelligence and public spirit. He had a fine 
presence, and was thoroughly English in look and manner. 
He was an intimate friend of Lincoln, who, on his accession to 
the presidency, appointed him governor of Washington Ter- 
ritory." 

Several years ago the sons of General Pickering, Johp 
and Eichard, had in their possession numerous interesting 
relics connecting their father with Lincoln. This one I copied 
direct from Lincoln's pen-written letter, and it is given 
verbatim: 

Springfield, Ills., April 6, 1860. 
John Pickering, Esq. 

My Dear Sib : Beaching home yesterday after an absence 
of two weeks, I found your letter of March 24th. Pamphlet 
copies of my late speech at Cooper Institute, N. Y., can be had 
at the office of the N. Y. Tribune ; at the Republican Club Room 
at Washington, and at the office of the Illinois Journal at this 
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place. At which place they are cheapest, I do not certainly 
know. 

I have no difficulty in knowing who you are, by the fact 
that I knew your father so very well. I shall be glad to hear 
from you at any time. 

Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 

One of the highly prized Lincoln letters, probably still in 
the possession of Eichard Pickering, who is now living at 
Seattle, Washington, at the advanced aged of 86 years, is the 
following: 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 22 February, 1865. 

My Deak Sib: Allow me to introduce the Honorable 
William Pickering, Governor of Washington Territory, who 
desires to see you upon official business. 

Your Obt. Servt., A. Lincoln. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Another, a newspaper clipping, also in the possession of 
Eichard Pickering, reads thus : 

FIRST TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 

On Monday last, 6th, telegraphic communication was 
established between Olympia and the rest of the world, and 
among the first " handshaking' ' that occurred on the occasion 
was between our excellent Governor and President Lincoln, as 
seen in the following dispatches : 

Washington Territory, 
Executive Office, September 5th, 1864. 
To His Excellency, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States: 

My Dear Sir : Washington Territory this day sends her 
first telegraphic dispatch, greeting yourself, Washington City, 
and the whole United States, with our sincere prayers to 
Almighty God that His richest blessings, both spiritual and 
temporal, may rest upon and perpetuate the Union of our 
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beloved country; that this Omnipotent power may bless, pro- 
tect and defend the President of the United States, our brave 
army, our gallant navy, our Congress and every department 
of the National Government. 

For and on behalf of Washington Territory. 

Wm. Pickebing, _ 
Governor, Washington Territory. 

Washington, D. C, September 6, 1864. 
Governor Pickering, Olympia: 

Your patriotic dispatch of yesterday received and will be 
published. A. Lincoln. 

Governor Pickering was in Washington the night Lincoln 
was shot. He was also in the Capitol again about three 
months later. Among the personal papers of John Pickering, 
who died at Grayville some years ago, was found a piece of 
blood-stained wallpaper, about one foot square, containing 
the following inscription in General Pickering's handwriting: 

FORD'S THEATRE, 
10th St., Washington, D. C. 

Paper taken on 4th of July, 1865, by Governor Wm. Pick- 
ering from the wall of the box where the left elbow rested 
against and touched at the moment when he was shot and 
murdered by the infernal black-hearted villains and hirelings, 
tools of malicious and bloodthirsty demons, at ten o'clock at 
night, on April 14th, 1865. The above stain was made with 
the blood of my old and faithful lifetime friend, Abraham 
Lincoln, at the time when he was assassinated by a pistol shot 
into his head, a little above and behind his left ear. From 
that moment he never spoke one word, but breathed heavily 
till death, at 20 minutes past seven o'clock next morning, 
April 15, 1865. 

The mortal remains of General William Pickering repose 
beside a 10-foot marble shaft on a sloping hillside in the old 
Albion cemetery in the midst of many others of the pioneers 
of the English settlement. The monument is chiseled 'with 
the following elaborate inscription : 
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WILLIAM PICKERING 
Sixth Governor of Washington Territory 

Born in Yorkshire, England 

March 15, 1798. 

Settled in Illinois in 1821; Died April 22, 1873, 

Aged 75 Years and 37 Days. 

From his youth up a firm believer in God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom in death he committed his 
spirit. "Lord, have mercy upon my poor soul." How is the 
strong staff broken ! 

Thy toils and struggles at home and abroad 
Are gone to be judged before our great Lord, 
Who gave three more years than three score and ten 
To share of the bounties and mercies of men. 

On the reverse side of the marble column is carved the 
following inscription: 

To Our Mother, 

MARTHA FLOWER, 

Beloved Companion of William Pickering. 

Born 

Hertfordshire, England, 1800. 

Married at Park House, Near Albion, 111., 

March 9, 1824. 

Died 
Dec. 28, 1838. 

Dearest mother, thou didst leave us 
Without thy care to climb the hill of life ; 

Thy loss we have felt to be most grievous 
Through tender years and manhood strife. 

No doubt thy saintly eyes from heaven above 

Behold the children of thy love — 
Three sons (of six) to cross the line, 

We trust to join thee in a blessed clime. 
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Most assuredly there were times wnen Abraham Lincoln 
remembered and thought of Albion. Knowing the liberty- 
loving impulses, the determined ambitions and the righteous 
purposes of the English and New England colonists who so 
early made Edwards County their home, and with some of 
whom Abraham Lincoln so intimately associated, is it not pos- 
sible that some of these people in some slight measure assisted 
in fashioning the humble rail-splitter into the most illustrious 
character of the age in which he lived? 



